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A LANDSCAPE BY MA YUAN. SUNG DYNASTY, TWELFTH CENTURY 



THE FREER COLLECTION 



IN 1904 Mr. Charles L. Freer, of De- 
troit, offered to give to the United 
States his extensive art collection, either 
bequeathing it or making immediate con- 
veyance of title with the understanding 
that it remain in his possession during 
his lifetime, and that with the gift would 
go sufficient means to erect a suitable 
building to eventually receive the treas- 
ures. This generous offer was accepted 
by the Board of Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution in January, 190/5. 

The collection at that time comprised 
about 2,250 objects; it now numbers 
more than 4,000. Seven American artists 
are represented by more than 1,000 ex- 
amples, about four-fifths of which are 
the works of James McNeill Whistler. 
The rest of the collection is composed of 
works by Oriental artists, paintings in 
the form of screens, kakemonos, makimo- 
nos and scrolls; pottery, chiefly from 
Japan, China, Korea, Persia and Meso- 
potamia; Egyptian glass, and figures, 
statuettes, sculpture, in stone, wood and 
bronze, from China and Japan. 

When Mr. Freer transmitted his offer 



to the Smithsonian Institution he said, 
"No attempt has been made to secure 
specimens from unsympathetic sources, 
my collection having been confined to 
American and Asiatic Schools. My 
great desire has been to unite modern 
work with masterpieces of certain pe- 
riods of high civilization, harmonious in 
spiritual and physical suggestion, having 
the power to broaden esthetic culture and 
the grace to elevate the human mind." 

The collection has been formed, it will 
therefore be seen, with a definite purpose 
and as a unit rather than as an aggrega- 
tion of units. From the East and the 
West two great streams of art have 
flowed continuously for many centuries. 
In our own time these streams were united 
in the works of Whistler, for it has been 
truly said that he was the first one to 
grasp fully and creatively the Oriental 
principle in order to express the Occi- 
dental feeling. Thus he forms the link 
between the two great divisions of art 
and also the two main sections of this 
collection. On the one side are found 
the works of the great Oriental artists of 
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WAVES AND ISLAND. A SIX-FOLD SCREEN. PAINTED BY TAWARAYA SOTATSU. 1(524-1(543 



the past, on the other those of painters 
of our own country and time. 

A foretaste of this great collection, 
which is destined to exert a potent in- 
fluence in the development of American 
art, is given in a selected portion of it 
now on exhibition in the National Muse- 
um at Washington. There are just one 
hundred and seventy-five objects in this 
exhibition which is set forth in one of 
the great halls in the new building where- 
in the other National Gallery collec- 
tions are housed. On one long wall are 
shown the American paintings; works by 
Whistler, Dewing, Tryon and Thayer, 
not to forget a little water color by Wins- 
low Homer. On the opposite wall are 
hung the Oriental paintings, works by 
the great artists of China and Japan. 
Between, in cases, are remarkable scroll 
paintings by artists of these nations, 
specimens of pottery both beautiful and 
rare, some from China and Japan, others 
from Persia and Mesopotamia; Egyptian 
glass, bronze statuettes, sculpture in 
stone and wood, everything in complete 
harmony, each work showing the touch 
of the artist, the inspiration of art. 

Mr. Freer, as Prof. Fenollosa once 
pointed out, has had exceptional oppor- 
tunity of knowing Mr. Whistler's pur- 
pose through close personal intimacy; he 
has also, as Dr. Laufer has said, had 
special facilities for the collection of 
Oriental works of art in Japan and 
China, being deeply appreciative and 



winning the confidence of the people 
among whom he has traveled and for 
extended periods lived. The result is 
not only a unique collection, but one 
extraordinarily rich and valuable both 
from the standpoint of the student and 
from that of the connoisseur. - 

In the collection, which is now on view 
in the National Museum, chief emphasis 
is placed upon Oriental art. At one end 
of the hall hang two screens by Sotatsu 
representing the sea, an overhanging cliff 
and an island. These are splendid in 
color as well as in line, green and gold 
predominating with touches of black and 
white for emphasis. They are repro- 
duced herewith, but in monotint fail to 
give the impression of the originals. 
With the utmost simplicity of treatment 
is combined in these works remarkable 
power of expression. 

At a short distance to the right hang a 
kakemono picturing poppies, by the same 
artist, who lived during the early part 
of the seventeenth century and who, 
among the celebrated flower painters of 
Japan, stands, in the estimation of his 
countrymen, supreme. To the right again 
hangs a panel or a two-fold screen by 
Koyetsu, a contemporary of Sotatsu and 
a fellow-worker — a famous lacquerer and 
potter. This, too, is a floral design. In 
this same group are to be found works 
by Kenzan and Korin, which are scarcely 
less notable. 

The distinction of Korin's art is said 
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WAVES AND ISLAND. A SIX-FOLD SCREEN. PAINTED BY TAWAKAYA SOTATSU. 1624-1643 



to be its loftiness of conception and the 
facile strokes of his brush, both of which 
are indicated in the example included 
in this exhibition. Wonderful flower 
painting indeed! 

Another Japanese painter represented 
is Yeito ku Kano, who lived during the 
latter half of the sixteenth century. A 
six-fold screen showing pine trees laden 
with snow has been selected to exemplify 
his work. It is bold in design, strong in 
color, particularly decorative and a work 
of art of high order. 

There is also a peacock kakemono by 
Mori Sosen, a comparatively modern 
Japanese painter living between the 
years 1747 and 1821, which is pecu- 
liarly charming in color and design. 

The rest of the paintings, constituting 
by far the majority, are by Chinese art- 
ists and it is these which are most rare. 
Some of the specimens are earlier and 
finer than any Chinese paintings hitherto 
exhibited in this country. One, for in- 
stance, is a painting of an eagle standing 
on a cliff, painted on silk in ink by Pien 
Luan, who flourished during the Tang 
dynasty, 618-905 A. D., and his most 
famous works, we are told, were done be- 
tween the years 775 and 800. He was 
specially famous for bird painting. Nat- 
urally the silk has grown dark and the 
painting somewhat dull, but age has lent 
richness to the tint which dye or pigment 
could not have given. 

Another kakemono is by Ching Hao, 



a famous landscape painter who lived 
during the early period of the Five 
dynasties, 905-960. This is a mountain- 
ous landscape on silk in ink and tints, 
showing in its composition temple build- 
ings, animals and figures of Lobans and 
other followers of Buddha. A third also 
is a landscape with temple buildings and 
shows unusually skilful drawing of trees. 
It is by Li Chao-toa, a master of the 
early Sung dynasty. Yet a fourth rep- 
resents a goose among flowering shrubs 
and is the work of Chao Ch'ang, who 
lived during the early part of the eleventh 
century and was renowned for flower and 
bird painting. There is a portrait of one 
of the emperors of the Han dynasty, a 
wonderful dragon by Ch'en So Wung, an 
interesting tiger by an unknown artist 
of the Sung dynasty, and other old and 
engaging works. 

The scroll paintings, some of which 
are 36 feet long, are exhibited in cases 
specially designed for the purpose and 
are peculiarly interesting. They may be 
said to illustrate the "landscape that 
flows," showing such a panorama as one 
might see from a car window or from 
an aeroplane. Wonderful drawing and 
technical skill one observes in these long 
continuous pictures wherein mountains 
and trees, temples and blossoming trees, 
clouds and lakes, waterfalls and little 
streams, are rendered with amazing ac- 
curacy and artfulness. 

There is one by Ma Yuan of the Sung 
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A SCROLL PAINTING BY FAN KUAN. SUNG DYNASTY 



dynasty, in black and white, which is 
very effective, and another by Wang 
Meng of the Yuan dynasty, which like- 
wise is specially pleasing. A third by 
Li Ssii-hsun of the T'ang dynasty is in 
color, gold and brown and green, with a 
touch of blue for the mountain tops and 
pink for the blossoming trees. This is 
dignified in composition and very rhyth- 
mical in line, the clouds floating with 
gentle undulating motion over the pic- 
turesque land. 

Most notable of all the scroll paint- 
ings, perhaps, is one by Li Lung-mien, 
whose Japanese name is Ririomin, who 
died HOG A. D. The subject represents 
a number of the followers of Buddha 
traveling across the sea to China. It is 
in ink on paper, and, though the outlines 
are quite faint, they are plainly discerni- 
ble and very dignified. Much' has been 
written about this painter, but very few 
examples of his work are extant. There 
are a few in Japan and one in Diisseldorf 
in a private collection, but it is believed 
that those are all. 

Among the other scroll paintings are 
pictures of animals and flowers, interpre- 
tations of landscape and figures. 

These paintings strongly drive home 
the lesson that the principles upon which 
all art is built are fundamental and that 



to secure simplicity and force it is not 
necessary to dispense with grace of line, 
beauty of color, refinement, or sentiment. 
Nothing could be simpler than these 
Oriental paintings, nothing more child- 
like, and yet every stroke is skilful, every 
fragment artistic and significant. The 
flowers that are painted are beautifully 
drawn, the figures are well constructed, 
the landscapes are finely composed; the 
thought underlying the picture is never 
very difficult to find and yet to it art 
has not been subordinated. 

We do not want to copy Oriental art 
of past centuries any more than we want 
Oriental artists of to-day to copy our 
art, but from the great works of these 
masters of China and Japan we may and 
undoubtedly shall learn very many valu- 
able lessons. 

An admirable handbook of the collec- 
tion, giving not only a catalogue of the 
exhibits, but biographical data of the art- 
ists represented, has been prepared and 
issued as a special bulletin, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the National 
Museum. 

In the foreword to this little book, 
it is truly said that the nation has every 
reason to look with pride to this collec- 
tion which brings within the reach of all 
the message of eastern art. 
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